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physicians wa 


took the best care of himself. 

At the time, Mr. McGibbon was bare¬ 
ly thirty-eight years of age, in the prime 


from business cares was enjoyed and 
exerting every effort to get wefl the pi 
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organi 

Rubber 


>nths, recovery was assured 

r life. bon stayed at Saranac Lake tv 
outdoor half years until his health was ( 
ily hope. 1 . . . 
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How Royalty Reads the Daily Papers 


D. R. Wilkie: a Dominant Figure in 
Canadian Banking 






S ise schoolmaster. There was rigid 
pline, enforced application to study, 
and constant training in methodical 
habits, the results of which are appar- 
' ‘ " to-day. The 






Still, this ste 
le^prob 1 - e 


problem of what he was to be. T1 
" the law continued to fa 
and he determined to u 
_ — a stepping-stone to th 


to mould a strong personality. In the 
Wilkie household there were also accom¬ 
modated from time to time boys from 
other parts, attending the High School, 
who were there placed under the imme¬ 
diate care of the Rector. Prominent 
among these at the time when D. R. 
Wilkie was living; at home, was a youth 
who is to-day a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, Mr. Justice Cassels, of 

boys and under the supervision of his 
father, the fiiture bank president passed 

It is always a matter of interest^) 

of a profession. Oftentimes it is seem¬ 
ingly of the most trivial character. In 
the case of Mr. Wilkie it was so slight 
an incident as to be almost inappreci¬ 
able, and yet his whole future career 
has apparently hinged upon it. 

When a lad of fifteen nis father had 
occasion to send him one day with a 
message to a friend. The friend hap¬ 
pened to be one of the directors of the 
Quebec Bank. As a man will often do, 
when he sees before him a bright, intel¬ 
ligent-looking boy, he asked young 
Wilkie what he intended to . become - 
when he got through school. The boy i 


short and the work comparatively easy. 


dajy^ad^been c 

the fact that other employes of the bank 
had ^dropped out of the ranks^his rise 

his preparation for the life of the bar; 
but at the same time he began to see 
gratifying prospects ahead of him in the 
banking business. A decision became 
imperative. He was assisted in his 
choice by James Stevenson, general 
manager of the bank. The latter had 
heard through Professor Hatch, of 
Morrin College, that the boy was intent 
on going in for the law. He summoned 
him to his office one day and put the 
case to him frankly. If he 
ultimately to leave ” 1 ’ 


ns after the duties of 


;L g r 8 hi”o° t 


i i i 


.-x---further promotion. 

On the other hand, if he would agree 
to stay by the bank, he would assure 
him that there were splendid opportuni¬ 
ties before him. The case, thus stated, 
was not without its effect, and D. R. 
Wilkie then and there decided on his 


of the Imperial Bank does not hesitate 1 
to express his obligation to the veteran c 
Quebec financier, who gave him his t 
start by imparting a solid groundwork 1 
of banking knowledge and inspiring e 

j 

Quebec to St. Catharines to assume the 

remarkable, ft showed that the young 
man was already regarded as possessing 

Three years after his arrival in On- 
'■J ' 3 - a daughter of the 


late Senator John R. Benso 


le head of which The bi 


legislative life of Canada, and which 

in \he British* army in S the perSrTof 
Major-General Sir F. W. Benson. Mr. 


place in the branches, ir 


tact with Mr. Wilkie, and, appreciating 
his abilities, urged him to take an inter- 

poration. The young banker was gift¬ 
ed with shrewdness and foresight, even 
in those early days, and he was nothing 
loath to forego the distant prospect of 
further promotion in the Quebec Bank 
for the immediate opportunity for ad- 

vigorous rival. 

Through his St. Catharines’ connec- 
arrangement that guaranteed the suc- 

father-in-law was interested in the 
Niagara District Bank of St. Cathar¬ 
ines, of which the late T. R. Merritt had 
hfien for t.wAnt.v-nne years president. 

1, having only two 


it had sufficient standing to make its 
absorption of value. With the Niagara 
District Bank merged in the Imperial, 
the shareholders of the two institutions 
assembled on February 25, 1875, and 
appointed H. S. Howland president an< 
T. R. Merritt, vice-president. D. R 
Wilkie had meanwhile be 



___ > aUtill 0 ^fficesrv.. 

plenty of marble and polished wood an 


metal, mate one forget that there 

acted in cramped, ill-lighted pren 
But the ^metamorphosis is rjot^wit 


a repetition forty years hence of what 
Mr. Wilkie has achieved. 

The remaining chapter of Mr. 
Wilkie’s career is synonomous with the 
history of the Imperial Bank. Begin¬ 
ning with a jpaid-up capital amounting 


Imperial Bank was one of the first to 
establish branches beyond the Great 
Lakes. Indeed, at several points it was 
the first bank on the ground. It opened 
in Winnipeg in 1880. It established a 
branch in Calgary in 1882, and in other 
cities it was early in the field. Ti — 
be said in fact that ' 


n Toronto, St. 


ed the ■ 


c< v u whL 


at the 


continued in 


__ue hundred 

2, H. S. Howland 
the presidency. On his 
aeaxn m max year, he was succeeded by 
T. R. Merritt. When in 1906 the lat¬ 
ter likewise passed away, Mr. Wilkie 
was elected to the presidency, retain¬ 
ing as well the position of general man- 


of_ the strong-willed, dominant 
strength ofpurpose. 


sr, D. R. Wilkie’s o 


make the Imperial Bank not ne 

more for quality than size, and thes 
ideas he has impressed on those unde 


large ca 


his bank, with possibly one exception, 
maintains a pre-eminent position 
among alMhe chartered^ banks of the 

barque^ he has a keen eye 
and begins i . 



/, D. R. Wilkie is a 

] 


Imperial policy 
ijicio u«eu largely the pro- 
Western development along 



In the actual work of management, 
Mr. Wilkie is strong on detail. He has 
i wonderful grasp of all sides of a prob- 
em. There are those who are ready to 
naintain that he attempts too much 
md that in seeking to control every 
novement, he is unconsciously weaken- 
ng the efficiency of his staff. Be this 



annals of the club. Unfortunately for 
the prowess of the doughty player it 
subsequently transpired that one of his 

had slyly dropped the balfinto the hole! 
It is said that Mr. Wilkie took the joke 

off from the first tee near the clubhouse 
ldous flourishes in fitting at the 


- - ub slipped from his hands 
id went hurtling over the roof of the 
- Most players would have utter - J 


ing extent. Indeed, when on o: 
Western tours of inspection, h< 
tually work the clock around 


but not so Mr. Wilkie. He simply . 
ed to the caddie in mostmatter-of-i 




While, it would be untrue to say that 
D. R. Wilkie has confined his energies 
exclusively to the building up of a 


court popularity has marked the gen¬ 
eral manager’s attitude towards the staff 
of the bank. There is a trace of the 
military as well as of the^ magisterial 

severity. He is not a popular manager, 
if by popular is meant one who lays 
himself out to be agreeable by adopti— 


At the same time, while he is a 
strenuous worker, with great powers of 
application, he can also take his recre¬ 
ation with equal zest. In his earlier 
years he was a devotee of cricket, and 
played a good game. For some time 
he was vice-president of the Toronto 
Cricket Club, and one of its best bats¬ 
men. Latterly he has taken up golf 


sively to the building up of a 
banking institution, there is no 
uouui that the development of the Im¬ 
perial Bank has been his one passion. 
If there has been a trace of self-glorifi¬ 
cation in his efforts, that pardonable 
weakness will be overlooked m the suc- 


unstudied. It‘has 


has "been" genuine afd 
m a spontaneous 
sonality, not as- 
popularity. 


ile away. As he plays, he 
keeps up a constant flow of almost bov- 


one time put in charge of the affairs 
of a young artist. He became interest- 


_ vork and that in. 

he work of other artists. He makes 


* costly paintings, the value of which 
t too often dependent on what they w: 
[ bring. His friendliness with the artis 
; of Toronto and his pleasure in visitir 
r studios led to his being elect* 









_jnt into the saloon and 

ssed apples and politics and maga- 

_ with-the woodsmen, though the 

smoke-laden atmosphere of the place 
had little charm for me. 

Thus the weeks slipped by, and it 


“If e\ 


>r my lak 
_ self, ‘Til 

This supposition proved erroneous, 
however, for on returning after dusk I 
discerned a large raft, occupied by two 


in the c 


oo dark to 


cognize the men, and they d 
me as I walked through the 
the foliage, with Dagoe at 
As I neared the home lake 
prised to see quite a quantity of timber 
drifting towards the^ or* 1 -* ~~ J — 


lodging the stranded logs up stream. It 
was getting chilly, however, so I turned 
. in, fed the dog, and having cooked my- 


ago? IndThad become uTed 
lasional nocturnal visits of 
porcupine. Dagoe, as usual, 


ip under the" bunk, 
ke suddenly—wide a\ 


opened my eyes I caught sight of a lar 
black shape seated calmly on the fc 
of the bunk. Presently it turned ai 


. .What on earth was he di 
Nfivp.r before had I knov 
a liberty, but 


ing I happened to walk down the river 
past the narrow chute by which the lake 
adjoining my property emptied itself. 
Below the chute followed a short stretch 

f^^^OIl > em n ^^ l tl^^^lves S ^Elto^an , 
other lake) nSvery wide^compamtively 
shallow, and drained in turn by a sec- 


id as we were partners in most things 
i had quietly assayed to share mine. 

i^TofthaTog’s' unusual behavior, I 


spellbound wi 


This, 




rustling and awakening that 


far as I could see through the open door¬ 
way lay a still expanse of water, scin¬ 
tillating in the light of the low summer 
moon. Here and there things were 
floating on the surface — newspapers. 


Still half asleep I realized that some¬ 
thing extraordinary had happened,— 
that there must have been a cloud-burst 

arily flooded ? the creek. 3 While I was 
still considering it I heard a low, 
threatening growl from Dagoe, and at 

acrosT™ bknkS* and touched my P £ 
with a cold, clammy touch. It was a 
snake! Taking the blanket in both 
hands I soon disposed of the reptile, 
and threw it out of the door. Then I 
felt many other creatures running about 
on my hands and face, and jumping up, 
plunged into the icy flood of besieging 


»il lamp, 


Striking a match I lit 
and instantly became aw*uc u* me ±«««. 
that the air was thick with minute 
winged insects. They bumped into the 
lamp chimney and fell with tiny splash- 

glanced towards the bunk on which I 


The blanket was literally alive with 




, Moths, beetles, ants, der ai 


To some people the sight wc 
proved horrifying, but since 
have always taken a vast inter< 
wonderful creeping inhabitan 


shapes and sizes—yellow, 
and gold; a veritable cor 


itable congress of tints. 

__econds before I realized 

the full significance of the predicament. 
The insects were probably angry. Like 
myself they had been rudely disturbed 
v " A he flood. Creeping before it, they 
he highest points of land, 


badly just above 
mg down I saw t 
large black and yellow fly, like 
save that the roots and tips of 


ng army, instantly 
i a yellow and black 


..-re still rising. I had us< 

er hinge of the door as^a gang 




j I joined Dagoe on t 
gar box, much to that isolated gent 
an’s delight. Determined to make t 
ist of things I drew 






lit 


I determined tc 
m expecting t 


vertfiuto 

for far from expecting to.„ 

losses through the flood, I was speculat- 

thorough soaking would do m 


baked orchard. 


■udden loi 


had sought the ~ 0 - r - 

water as it advanced behind them, forc¬ 
ing them upwards.^ Some of .them 

ing painful Elites. I considered it pru- 

Taking Dagoe in my arms I trans¬ 
ferred him to a sugar box on the other 
side of the hut. As I did so I felt some- 

terline tUn Lo™ 


earthquake, the people who a 


whelmed, and do the most 


been my daily co___ 

past, yet here was I sitting calmly on a 
sugar box not twenty yards away, and 
leaving th 1 ' -§fg 


id wallowed 


drown with- 

thought! 

Jumping up, I plunged in 
er, now almost hip deep, 
hurriedly towards the or 

ching on the part of the pig 
and his hind 




ladder a 


le eaves of the hous 


he flood. On reachii 
idder I managed to g 


when the pig gave a huge tussle, just at { 
the wrong moment, totally upsetting ( 
the balance of affairs. The ladder i 
turned round, and still hugging the I 
sceaming porker I fell full ler- 11 - - 

the muddy fl~ J - ~- 


s muddy flood. - The pig; 






This time ' we safely reached the 

soothing words deposited my unwieldly 
burden. With a snort of rage the ani¬ 
mal instantly dashed for the open, and 
a second later disappeared with a squeal 


without much success. Having again 
conveyed him to the roof, I tied him 
securely to the chimney pipe, leaving 
him just enough spare rope to lie down. 

The hens gave little trouble. T found 
them sitting in a row within 




a time, to the 


id transplanted them, 


— d .- ~j sleepy to grasp what 

was happening, and squatted without 
complaint just where I put them. After 
that I returned for Dagoe and my over¬ 


felt heartily glad that the dog and 
had abandoned the hut. Peering ov 
the eaves I saw a large black snal 
swim at a terrific speed into the opt 
door. Looking down I watched tl 
reptile wriggle onto the floating so; 


experienced, that was the strangest 
The air was filled with incessant sounds 
the hum of myriads of insects, the 
weird cries of disquieted birds—low, 


>ers and a thousand and 
s for which there was no 
Sow and then a vivid 

i. I was clad in a^thick 
overcoat, but bit by bit began to feel 
chilly, and was ultimately compelled to 
pace the roof. 'Die pig was thoro ughly 

self and to commit suicide at the same 
time. Lying back to the full length of 
the rope he would squat resignedly on 

round his neck that his ears were push¬ 
ed forward to where his eyes ought to 
have been. Every now and then it was 
necessary to go and give him a “budge 
up,” whereupon Dagoe, who thoroughly 
enjoyed the novelty of the situation, 
would consider it his duty to round up 
the hens—a task at which he consider¬ 
ed himself somewhat of an adept. But 
sure enough, when I had restored order, 
the pig would be back again in his old 
position, and the chimney on the point 

How long was the siege going to last? 
If the abnormal abundance of water ‘ 
were due to a cloudburst—which, 
though vastly improbable, was the only 
cause I could think of—the river should 
be down at normal level before day- 

■ break. I was thoroughly sick of this 
. Robinson Crusoe business, but was too 
, disturbed to spend the hours in peace- 

* ful slumbers. Suddenly the cockerel, 
awakening to a sense of his responsi¬ 
bilities, crowed lustily, greatly startling 

[ Dagoe, myself and the pig. After that 

■ we kept a watchful eye on the old bird, 
i and directly he began to stretch out 
i his long neck we hardened our nerves, 

> knowing what to expect.. A few min- 

> utes after this slight diversion, our 

> wet and bedraggled, scrambled up the 
I ladder, eved our family gathering nar¬ 
rowly, then scuttled away round the 

• eaves. He stayed with us tillthe end 


The whole earth and air seemed to 
shake, and glancing towards the dis¬ 
tant chute I saw a huge tongue of flame, 
against which danced black fastastic 
shadows, leap high into the air. The 
uproar died down as suddenly as it had 
begun, and a strange whisper, soft, but 
disquieting, succeeded the explosion. 
Clancing down 1^ saw that the flood 

ing with an oily swirl back*towards the 


leone had dammed 


to its normal level. 

What could it mean? Determined to 
solve the mystery, I climbed hurriedly 



at the^knees, and a tarpaulin jacket. 

“What’s the game, boy?” I queried. 
“Suppose you know you’ve flooded me 

The man grunted. “Sorry partner,” 
be said. “We didn’t intend to disturb 
you, or sure, we’d have dropped you a 


loosely. • 

“My name’s Dave Sharman. 
troduced himself, “Maybe y 
member making a cheque ou 


“Dear Partner: Thanks for^keeping 

anyway—it was the power stations 
lower down. I enclose cheque for $200, 
which I^hope will pay for damage done 

‘“Say! You bought that ranch of 
mine almighty cheap. It didn’t suit 
me; apple growing isn’t the right game 
for an old prospector. I soon wanted 

when fishing the lake below the laS; 
I dropped my reel, and tried to fish it 
out with a snow rake. I didn’t get the 

gave me the fever properly, and set me 
thinking. The mining rights about 
there belong to the Railway Co., of 
course, but I didn’t feel inclined to pay 

1 “Y01^ know°the rest. A few yards 
of cable netting, a few logs and young 
spruce, and the. dam was complete. 
Pretty risky business working below it, 
T can tell you, but we cleared something 


s&SSg** 
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The Smoke Bellew Series 














> h et they cut down the size of the ration 







Jo no talking—see, the wa/l am 
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was transfigured by a wild, unearthly 

The days lengthened, and the snow 
began to sink. Each day the crust « 
thawed, each night it froze again; and i 
they were afoot early and late, being ' 
compelled to camp and rest during the J 

could not bear their weight. When 1 
Smoke grew snow-blind, Labiskwee £ 
lowed him on a thong tied to her waist. > 

starving, in a deeper dream, they strug¬ 
gled on through an awakening land 
bare of any life save their own. 

Exhausted as he was, Smoke grew 
almost to fear sleep, so fearful and bit- 

light land. A1 
and always wa 


movement to the pavement. A boy 
again, he sat with spoon poised high 
above great bowls of bread and milk. 
He pursued shy heifers through upland 


to him, and he wandered through 
stables, where fat horses stood in 
s-long rows of stalls, ever seeking 
never finding the bran-bins from 
wmch they fedi 

Once, only, he dreamed to advantage. 
Famishing, shipwrecked or marooned, 
he fought with the big Pacific surf for 

up the sands to the dry flotsam of the 
spring tides. Of this he built a fire, 

, * j ai( j hig pre _ 


himself, with whetting appetite and 
jealous eye, directing the arrangements, 
decorating the table with crimson-leaf¬ 
ed runners of the autumn grape. The 
guests were dilatory, and while he 
greeted them and all sparkled with 
their latest cleverness, he was frantic 
with desire for the table. He-stole ^to 

of black L_ r _ 
still another 


of black ripe olives, and turned to meet 


of wit went on, while all the time 
ing hidden in his closed hand, * 
madness of ripe olives. 

He save many such dinners, ..._ 
mpty ending. He attended 


Gargantuan f< 


whole, 




e bullocks r< 


multitudes , 


b sharp knives slicing great 
ui meat from the steaming car- 

beneath long rows of turkeys vfhich 
white-aproned shopmen sold. And 
everybody bought — — —** 


iable shift of vision until the salmon- 
>red meat, hot and savory, was in 
mouth. His teeth closed upon it. 
ate! The miracle had happened! 
s shock aroused him. He awoke in 
dark, lying on his back, and heard 

e moving, and between his teeth 
.at was crunching. He did not move, 
id soon small fingers, felt about his 
os, and between them was inserted a 


:ld eat no more, rather than that he 


§5 3 ! 


The time came when the last fo< 
5 gone. The high peaks receded, t! 

_jy—__„.ides became lower, and the w« 

chained by a leadenness of opened promisingly to the west. Bi 


m VMM 


MacLi 



ing snow, came the trickling music of 

Labiskwee lay in a stupor, her 
breathing so ^imperceptible that often 

noon the chattering of a squirrel arous¬ 
ed him. Dragging the heavy rifle, he 
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t of we 


3. Other i 


blackness smote him. How long he lay 
in the last faint he did not know, but 
he came to, shivering in the chill of 

re-formng S cr^st. C ° The S squirrel was 
gone, and after a weary struggle he won 
back to the side of Labiskwee. So pro¬ 
dead through the night, nor did dreams 

The sun was in the sky, the same 
squirrel chattering through the trees, 


“Put yo 




very far away, “My heart is my love, 
and you hold it in your hand.” 

A long time seemed to go by, ere she 

“Remember always, there is no way 
south. That is well known to the Cari¬ 
bou People. West . that is the way 

and you will make it.” 

And Smoke drowsed in the numb- 


McCan lo„ .... .... , _ 

strings of caribou-meat, partly gnawed; 
crumbles of suet; the hind-leg of the 
snowshoe rabbit, untouched; the hind¬ 
leg and part of the fore-leg of the white 
weasel; the wing, dented still by her 
reluctant teeth, and the leg of the snow¬ 
bird—pitiful remnants, tragic renun- 

stolen from her terrible hunger by her 
incredible love. 

'He dreamed. The Yukon ran dry. 
In its bed, among muddy pools of wa¬ 
ter and ice-scoured rocks, he wandered, 
picking up fat nugget-gold. The 
vyeight of it grew to be a burden to him, 
till he discovered that it was good to 
eat. And greedily h 
what worth was gol 


3S 


as gold that me 
e that it was go 


igely dear. ^ No^longer did his 

blur- j T ^~ a ^o“grtn at hS 






“No.” A feeble flutter of her hand 
checked him, and so thin was her voice 
that scarcely did he hear it, yet he did 
hear all of it. Her hand fumbled and 
groped in the hood of her parka, and 
she drew forth a pouch that she placed 
in his hand. ^“And now your lips, my 

upon him again, and when again he 
was conscious he knew that he was 

Hewas wearily glad that he was to die. 

pouch. With an inward smile at the 
that made him p' 11 11 ' 


seemed to sing, as if the spring had en¬ 
tered in. Blessed well-being had come 
to him.. He turned to awaken Labis¬ 
kwee, and saw, and remembered. He 
looked for the food flung out on the 
snow. It was gone. And he knew that 
in delirium and dream it had been the 
Yukon nugget gold. In delirium and 
dream he had taken heart of life from 
the life sacrifice of Labiskwee, who had 
put her heart in his hand and opened 

He was surprised at the ease of his 
movements, astounded that he was able 
to drag her fur-wrapped body to the ex- 


—-osity t--- -- 4P 

string, he opened it. Out poured a tiny 
flood of food. There was no particle of 


Three days, with no furth 
fought west. In the mid. th 
fell beneath a lone spruce be 


e Klondike. Ere 


his pack, said good-bye to the b: 
world, and rolled himself in the r 
Chirping, sleepy noises awoke 
The long twilight was on. Above 
among the spruce boughs, were 
migan. Hunger bit him into in 


blackened coffee-pt 


fuel and that a 
steamed on the 


1, to pull the trigger. It 
ss. No bird fell, but no 


in arm’s length, sat Shorty, smoking 
brown-paper cigarette and intently 
watching him. Smoke’s lips moved, 
but a throat paralysis seemed to come 
upon him, while his chest was suffused 
with the menace of tears. He reached 
out his hand for the cigarette and drew 



m and his 


pulled trigger 


The ptarmigan had not flown. He 
doubled and redoubled the robe that 

hoUowTeteeiTiiL 11 

side. Resting the t 
the fur, he fired - — 


Still the ptarmigan did nc 
decided that it was heads 
He fired onlv at heads. 


“And beans?” Shorty tempted. 
“They, would taste heavenly.' I find 

WhilT tJis onf^ooked 1 and the other 
ate, they told briefly what had hap- 


ike was breakin’ r 
ed his recital, “an’ 
t for open water. 'I 


of food—lives disrupted th 


1 lhe 0 fail’s’H n Ttick P ’’em T'S ' wSk. 




So I fills a pack with grub 
I knew I’d find you a-drift- 

nodded, and put forth his 


it, and slept ags 
Ce noted, with su 


• Smoke shook his 
“If you could 
> Shorty protested. 


And what he saw was 

ed, was black and purple an 
from repeated fr ,v ' ,_ m 








upper row of teeth the lips and in the light of the eyes was 
q flesh. Across the the whimsical advertisement of the 

“Don’t, please,” Smoke said gently. 
Yon don’t know. Ido.” 

Shorty gulped and changed his 


ridged th 

forehead--—- r - .* 

the skin was stretched drum-tight, 
while the scraggly beard, that should 
have been golden, was singed by fire 
and filthy with camp-smoke. inougnu. 

“Better pack up,” Smoke said. “I’m “Huh! I dor 
going on.” guess her name. 

“But you’re feeble as a kid baby, gone up to the 
You can’t hike. What’s the rush?” Lake but Joy 
“Shorty, I am going after the big- wouldnt go. £ 
gest thing in the Klondike, and I can’t Dawson, waitin’ 
wait. That’s all. Start, packing. It’s — A "’ 
the biggest thing in the world. It’s 
bigger than lakes of gold and moun¬ 
tains of gold, bigger than adventure, 
and meat-eating, and bear-killing.” 

Shorty sat with bulging eyes. 


it?” he queried huskily. “Or are you 
just simple loco?” 

“No, I’m all right. Perhaps a fel- 


_ure swears, if I 

don’t, she’ll sell her holdin’s an’ hire a 

Kou f O)™ fry ht an’’ k“ock\he^™r 6 
lastin’ stuffin’ outa old Snass an’ his 
whole gang. An’ if you’ll hold your 
horses a couple of shakes, I reckon I’ll 
get packed up an’ ready to hike along 




Driving Steel Through a Wilderness 

^ ^ A transcontinental railway in a country such as Canada-the land^of illimitable 
wonderful ^s?bilities7 In°thO Northern wtke ^theb^lierT^ihe NffwTranscwJ 
tinental will follow thousands of settlers, for the country is potentially rich, and 
without doubt the history of the West will be repeated in this new land of abundant 


IT IS ONE of the hallucin 

fellow always has I he easic. 
tendency to magnify the burden of one 
own tasks is deep-seated. That is wti 
you will find a divei 


id a divergency of opinion will be convinced 
share in the work of build- actually worked, 
i railway as the National Yet when it corr 
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porary trestles had been erected to carry 
the track across, pending filling in, and 
the result was that the trestle would 

train into the ditch. Or else it was just 
an ordinary piece of track, which would . < 
sink beneath the weight of a locomotive. ( 
Only one remedy was possible and that ( 
was" earth. It became necessary to fill s 
up the pores of the spongy . 


gy ground with s 


til at 


Sometimes the p 


a finished pi 


Here is where much time and labor is 
being spent—not in the actual track 
laying—but in the dressing up of the 
roadbed. 

Bridge building is another operation 
that delays construction. Where so 

iridges becomes indeed an important 
. It has been the policy of the Gov- 
-1 to put in permanent steel 


unda- 


. become noticeable for 

day-a sag in the track would become 
noticeable, would grow more accentu¬ 
ated every day and finally would call 

times it would become necessary to 
build a deviation around the sink-hole 
to carry traffic, while busy ballast trains 
would labor to fill in the gap. How¬ 
ever, the worst muskeg must have its 
limit and patient effort at length suc¬ 
ceeds in reaching that limit. The ob¬ 
stacles which nature has placed in the 
way of the advancing army of railroad 
•builders, have always been surmounted. 

why I1 it 1 is S tSinTS ?ong n to buMthls 
new railway, why the work of cononest, 
is proceeding so slowly. The an 

of track, over which a train could read¬ 
ily run it? fifty or sixty miles an hour 
and that as smoothly as on the best road 
in the older part of the country. It 
seems as if nothing more would be re¬ 
quired before the contractor could hand 


the permanent bridges and, as quickly 
as the structural steel can be hurried to 

into position and bolted to the concrete 

is carried on independently of the 
regular railroad work, the engineering 
and contracting forces being specially 


3 have been built t< 
1. Even ii 


icnceded that m 


fill ar 


le settlers 


; of the s 


le develop- 
But if 




the ultimate goal of the Nation} 

continental features be put out of the 
reckoning, it is almost unique in that it 
has been built through hundreds of 
miles of absolutely uninhabited terri¬ 
tory. Stations have already been erect¬ 
ed all along the line, but there is not a 
i being to make use of them. All 


o doubt, however, that in their wake 
follow thousands of settlers, for the 
itry is potentially rich. Already 
s settlement has taken place near 
this will spread all along 
the history of the West 

abundant promise. 




Unwritten Law 


By Elizabeth Winter 


“LADIES” — Mrs. Julius T1 
President of the Dalton Woma 
y Club, had rapped o: 


table, 


] ence —“ladies, before we*take up our 
regular programme, I wish to call at- 

writer is new to me, but she so evidently 
appreciates both the difficulties and the 
possibilities that lie before the rural 
woman who is reaching out for a broad¬ 
er and higher culture, that I feel we 
can do no better than to get her point 

She paused for breath, and the semi¬ 
circle of faces beamed with interest. ^ 

“It will please me greatly to have th^ 

The President looked solemnly from l 

ending with the last one on her right; t 
and each head, in turn, had responded j 
with a gracious inclination. That is, x 
all except Mrs. Bertram Lloyd’s. Hers , 
was tossed to one side, and her eyes were \ 
rolled up to the ceiling. But she said i 
nothing, which was as near an assent as ( 
could be expected, and Mrs. Julius ] 
Thornton had a perfect right to feel t 
that her — J J 


d had fallen 


lear Mrs. Gorman’s place? Remem- 

The ladies looked at one another with 
erious, questioning eyes. Whom could 
hey choose? Truly this club work 
irought great responsibilities I At last 
drs. Willet, over near the door, cleared 
ler throat and ventured timidly: 

“I nominate Mrs. Jim Thornton.” 


The ladies searched their President’s 
face, there was a distinct rustle, then— 

Two pink spots had come into Mrs. 
Willet’s cheeks. 

of the situation/’ °Mrs. Thornton said 
‘^us would like to bring our 


ial friends in 

.w, a Na V nme V T?ornuon; ou 
.d her eyes bravely—“like 

id by her limitations. Forced 


but”—she 


children and house- 
how could she be expected 
for self-culture, for the ex- 


“But she reads a great deal, and-” 

i “As for that, so does the colored lady 
, in my kitchen,” flashed Mrs. Bertram 
• Lloyd, rolling her eyes to the ceiling 
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above Mrs. Willet’s head. “I 




The ladies laughed and felt relieved; 
then turned again toward their Presi¬ 
dent. Would she be equal to this 


Are there any others?” 

“I nominate Mrs. De Long, our new 
rector’s wife,” said Mrs. Lloyd. “I told 
Bertram just this afternoon that I 
thought she ought to belong. She has 
a great long string of D.D.’s in her fam¬ 
ily, and ought to know all about French 
histpry and Napoleon Bonaparte. Don’t 

“Why, she is a perfect stranger! 
How could we possibly know-” 

The President heard a whisper at her 
elbow—“What is the matter with Mrs. 
Willet?”—and again measured up to 
the responsibility of leadership. 

“I feel, ladies, that Mrs. Lloyd is 


“I second Mrs. Lloyd’s nomination!” 
blurted Mrs. Abbott; and no wonder, 
for Mrs. Lloyd had brought sudden 
pressure to bear on her tenderest toe. 
Mrs. Willet had seen it. 


“I’ll be right back,” Mrs. Willet ad 
ed gently. 

“Why, certainly, certainly. We will 
wait for your return, Mrs. Willet.” 

ningled relief and^wonder 
rhen the door closed. 

“Shall we wait, ladies? Very well- 
yes, I do think it is due Mrs. Willet. 

to say that we must be very considerate 
and—patient; for no one tries harder 
than Mrs. Willet to do her part of the 
work, and you know, too, that there is 
not a house in town quite so suitable for 
our Christmas reception as hers.” 

The President looked at her watch, 
fluttered the leaves of the magazine, 
looked at her watch again, and frowned 
; slightly as Mrs. Willet, pale and out of 
* breath, came inside the door, and re- 


Thornton,” she^saM in a timid, depre¬ 
might tell you —she wrote that in the 

Her eyes faltered upward as high as 
the President’s hands, that held the 
book, just as Mrs. Bertram Lloyd’s roll¬ 
ed down from the ceiling, and rested, 


her articles and her—book but I beg¬ 
ged her—I thought you would like to 

Her eyes dropped again to her own : 
hands, clasped tightly around a shOp- 
ping-bag, and her voice almost failed 
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not—I am not going to be—any longer. 

At last the President found her voice. 
“My dear Mrs. Willet, we cannot for 

Wewfflmafca pLacefor Mra”,Tames 
McClure Thornton in the Dalton Wo¬ 
man’s Literary Club! To think of dear 
sister Nannie doing all those wonderful 
things, the^quiet minx! Of course^we 

now everything is all right, and she 
must come right in! Going? And you 
will not reconsider? So sorry, every one 


of us is—but, ladies, let’s dispense with 
the programme, and go down in a body 

Club! Mrs. Willet, w we should be glad 

The ladies were on their feet in an 

Mrs.’ Willet had waited, holding to 
the door-knob, and the red spots had 
come back into her cheeks. 

“Oh, I had forgotten! I told Nannie 
you might elect her, and she said, if 
you did, to thank you, and say she was 
sorry, but she didn’t have time.” 





Miracles of Modern Surgery 


8o C rapffh?ve i been”hrdeTSopteSfth»t l irir2S 


By Edward J. Moore 


“paster” with the full strength of 
batter’s swing on the bridge of the no 
Naturally Jimmy’s nasal organ, in sp 
of somewhat strenuous effort on t 
part of the family doctor, was serious 
flattened and his former very pleasi; 

r was altered almost 1 


hrough his boyhood 
os very creditably, de- 



very materially, either, with 

growth of the town he 
velop a contractor’s business which 

One day last fall, however,\ new fam¬ 
ily moved to town and into one of his 
new houses and, to put it briefly, Jim- 
my^feU rapidly and violently in love 

Shortly afterward Contractor Jones 
gave out that he was going away on a 
somewhat-extended trip and his itiner¬ 
ary was kept carefully to themselves by 
the very few friends he let into his 


s man, aroppmg nis manet ana cnisei, 

i all right again. Wouldn’t have known 
i you only for your voice.” 

Jimmy tells an interesting story of 
3 how the surgeons did the repair work. 
3 “They hacked me up pretty well,” he 
r says, in his own humorous way. “First 
; they carved up^my face, then opened 

one of my ribs and grafted it in where 
my nose ought to have been. And,” 
he goes on proudly, referring to the 
new and highly improved organ, “they 
made it alright, didn’t they?” 

he never felt so well in his life. It is 
only natural that the restoration of the 
nasal passages, which had been almost 
completely blocked for twenty years, 
has provided for a decided improve¬ 
ment in general health and has given 
Jimmy a new grip on things. Inci¬ 
dentally, too, the chances are, now, that 
he will get the girl. 

The facts of this storv. which are 
substantially, if 




Dlutely, tru 
he other ds 


The other day a handsome young 
man with a suit and stride 
familiar walked down K— 
group of new houses and ca 
the boss carpenter: “How ai 
ting along, Bill?” 


rkably 

Bdout to 
you get- 


ful things done by modern methods of 
surgery. And this case is only one of 
the simplest. It is quoted first as being 
Ihemost readily^behevable. 

all right. Progress is manifest m a 
multitude of lines of human effort. 
But in none of them, probably, are the 
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blessings and benefits more evident, nor 
does the future promise greater things ] 
than in the development of skill and - 
methods in surgical procedure. It is a 

when the surgeon’s knife was regarded 
as a last resort and when the patient, 
even in simple operations, not only suf- 


lt-day operations and pro- 
;e extent for the successful 

_ after the operation has 

It is not perhaps generally under¬ 
stood that the modern plague, tuber- 
> culosis, affects the bones as well as the 




fidence that in almost every case mea 
the relief of suffering and the resto: 
tion of the diseased or deformed org 
to its normal function. 


them. Perhaps, too, there is soi 
in the ideals or ethics of the pi 
which militates against these 
being made technically familia. ..... 
general public. The perusal of several 
of the current medical journals has, 
however, provided an excuse for the 
telling, from a layman’s standpoint, of 
a few of the true “fairy-stories” of mod- 


viting as the subject for an address an 
yet any surgeon who has kept in touch 
with the recent developments of his pro¬ 
fession could hold the interest of an 
audience for hours in discussing the 

Even so long as twenty-five years ago 
a small girl with a diseased arm was 
taken, in one of the Glasgow hospitals, 
to Dr. William MacEwan. He took 


- States surgeon who had made a special 

3 study of this class of disease was in. 

- Winnipeg for short-time and had 

bones of one of the limbs were badly 
* eaten away. In this case a section of 
3 bone four inches long was taken from 
the little patient’s other leg to replace 
’ the diseased section. Several months 






ed up the arm. To-day, so a report 
me of the journals states, that child, 
v a mother and a widow, supports a 
ill family by playing the piano in a 



100 Maclean’s 

a recent addresswhich attracted much 

aculous. He supposed the case of a 
healthy young woman meeting an in¬ 
stantaneous death through violent acci¬ 
dent and forecast the possibility of 
using not only the bones, the teeth, the 
-•— muscles, but also 


the greater portio: 
take the place of missing portions of 
living bodies. 

The possibilities of skin-grafting have 
been known and to some extent utilized 
for years but more recently these pos- 

greater extent. Nowadays it seems 
quite practicable to graft portions of 
A -part of the pa- 


flesh freely 
tient to 
vidual, 


or from another 


ing to note that the grafting operations 
are not aimed to cover the whole of the 
denuded section but that the new skin 
is put on in patches or “islands,” to 
give the technical term, and these grow 
together to complete the new covering. 

With the possibilities of these meth- 
pds there should be little place in the 
future for the fake beauty-doctor, who 
with injections of wax professes to fill 
out the cheeks of gullible patrons who 
are not satisfied with what nature has 
given them. It is a comparatively easy 
thing, the doctors report, to transplant 

fat and in this wav sunken fan.nl foa- 


rt of the cornea. The operation 
s treating the diseased eye of a 


n brain-cavity would have 


been regarded as ridiculous, not only 
by the public but also among the med¬ 
ical fraternity. Even yet stories of 
such things are accepted with hesitancy 
by the average layman. And yet in 
recent years the practicability of^ local¬ 
edying these by operation has been so 
remarkably demonstrated that there is 
now little hesitancy in following such 
methods. At first this class of opera¬ 
tions was intended for the removal of 
tumors, blood clots and skull depres¬ 
sions. More recently, however, these 
methods have been employed in the 
curing of cases of mental peculiarity 
and dangerous characteristic tend¬ 
encies. If the practice is carried to the 
logical extent its possibilities suggest it 
may be that in another generation the 
evii tendencies of the so-called trouble¬ 
some class of society will be largely, if 
not altogether, eliminated by localiza- 


of as the vital organs. The freedom 
with which the skilled surgeon now- 
a-days opens the body and pokes about 
in its interior is by great odds stranger 


i One of the recent ini 1 '.' 1 pi 

, ticularly interesting case from France 


there is no reason why he should not 
get along fairly comfortably. Another 
doctor suggests as practically possible 


with another healthy 



ical school. And again, new discoveries 
leading to further un imagined possi¬ 
bilities, are coming to light every day. 
What developments the future may of¬ 
fer is so problematical that even mem- 


from everywhere, so thick and fast that 
it is practically impossible to keep in 
touch with it all, much less to prophesy 
what may take place in years to come.” 

With such things now known to be 


x may well be startling if not absolutely 

be cited by productive of a certain feeling of fear, 
-x -i- j j g possible, perhaps^ that in ^the 

the present wonderful methods and dis¬ 
coveries will be considered obsolete, the 
surgeons will be able to replace all the 


ly? One can onty con; 


Vacuum-Cleaning the Human Body 

areyou*CS! body^It^al ” 


Bell-shaped cups of va 
■T *or applying to va: 


body 


____or. The strength 

of the suction pull and of the light de¬ 
pends, too, upon the area of the body 
to be treated. The palm of the hand, 
of course, will stand greater pressure 
and more heat than will the face. The 

fold: it draws from the skin impurities 
characteristic of certain not uncommon 

the blood to the surface, the blood picks 

not get and carries it to the various 
excretory organs, such as the liver, kid¬ 


■ building up new tis¬ 
sue and healing the wound. The cir¬ 
culation of the blood in the diseased 
areas is especially stimulated by suc¬ 
cessively applying and withdrawing the 

tion the remarkably stimulating effects 


stream. The heat rays find the skin 
in an especially receptive condition, for 
the suction opens the pores of the skin 

of the body surface toward the lamp 



The Dodds-Sinders 



Part One—AT HOME 


IE doorbell rang just as Jai 
1 to the Sinders family, wa 
dst of a graphic account of 1 
rdie Sinders had managed .. . ... 

m’s lap the evening before. lie had 


again, out not until he was rewarded 
by a howl of laughter from the Jimp- 
kin’s butler, Mrs. Jimpkin’s maid, all 
the Sinders secants and Jones’ valet 
assembled in the kitchen and disposed 
around a table decorated with several 
bottles of Sinders’ best imported beer, 
did he make any move to answer. 

As^the echoes di_ed away after the 

coat, pulled down his cuffs and assum¬ 
ing his professional air of funeral grav¬ 
ity picked up the solid silver card tray 
from a corner of the stove and leisurely 
proceeded to the discharge of his duty. 

Mr. Sinders, feeling himself to be in 
bad odor with his family, had taken 
refuge from their wrath in the library, 
that- vault-like home of learning in the 

hat Sinders thought and 


together, those in grey beneath, flanked 
a little below by those in green and red. 
Sinders had beep to considerable pains 
to find shades enough to continue the 
idea upon ail four walls of the big room 

ic part of his to the lengths of having a stack of city 
grin upon the directories rebound in sky blue to fill 


But, even in the midst of his literary 
kaleidoscope, Sinders was not happy, 
for he had nothing to read. 

Mrs. Sinders and the girls carefully 
examined every book and magazine 
:hat came to the house and had, ever 
since the awful day when Mrs. T. T. 
Byble had found nothing but fashion 


and five ni 

Gazette on the library table. 
Sinders had been sitting j 

door^when he recollected th ,S ’ 
had a butler to 


board effect t 

freely said w£. . _ 

All the books in black bindings we 


At the second ring he began to hope 
that James had fallen down the cellar 
stairs and broken his superior neck and 
to wonder if he did not now have suf¬ 
ficient excuse to offer Sally for answer- 

Then it flashed upon him that in a 
reckless moment that day he had in¬ 
vited old Donald TTinka to call upon 


pipe whilst they talked 
ys. He shuddered at 

rielmSil 

and the girls were in 


“The old fool is getting deaf,” 
thought James and mended his pace. 
Sinders not daring to raise his voice lest 
Sally should overhear, increased his 


Sinders scraml 
ous chair in whi 
and hastened ac 


ie slippery pol- J 
door. He trod 
as warily as a cat upon hot bricks but j 
a rug with all the fiendish treachery 
of the Persian slid beneath him and all 

heard James approaching and prompt¬ 
ly gave way to downright panic. 

He would have sworn before all the 
K.C.’s in Canada that he who stood 
without the portal was none other than 
Donald Hicks, stewed of course,^for was 

Donald made a modest clean-up at 
Porcupine, and who, with brains in his 
head, putting those things together 
could doubt but what he had employed 

attempt to put himself outside of all 
the moisture to be had in the city—-far 

times, but at ten in the evening of a 
festive day! Well, he must be headed 
off at all costs. What might he not say 
to the painfully correct and formal 
James? What sort of a shindy would 
he not kick up right there on the door¬ 
step? St, George Street, hearing it, 
would elevate its already lofty nose and 
Sally and the girls— 

Sinders bit his under lip and swore 
Alas, thanks to the slippery floor and 

time CUr He heardhis'butlersliding^k 
the^ door and entering the hall. He 

rooms anf, inowin^thatVheVlowed 
him to open the door he would hear 
from Mrs. Sinders without fail, hast¬ 
ened his pace to a dog trot. 

“Hi’ll hawnser, sir!” he said, but 


parel. He was shedding copious tears 
and vainly endeavoring to dry them 
upon the hard and unresponsive sur¬ 
face of all that remained of a three-dol- 
lar derby hat. 

The verandah light was bathing th* 
operation in a golden glr- J J 


sn glow an 


s of in- 


Sinders the futility of asking Donald to 
depart. He must remove him from the 
public gaze, come what might. He 
reached for Donald’s collar with one 
hand and for the light switches with 
the other. 

confused him and so he not only failed 
to put out the verandah light but jerk¬ 
ed Hicks into a hall as dark as the in¬ 
side of a blind man’s hat. 

James, mystified by all this, had re¬ 
tired a few feet and stood waiting, part- 
lyfor orders but mostly in order to hear 

The slamming of the front door and 
Donald’s incoherent greetings brought 
Mrs. Sinders rustling to the head of the 

darkness and the strange voice. 

“Yes, madam,” said James from the 


L d Tg» at l 
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friends like Hicks in London. It’s i 


“All right Til go along £ 

the fun.” 0 _ 0 _ 0 ___ 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Birdie, “what a “I’ll be awful lonesome over t 
queer odor! Something must be burn- Sarah. Can’t I take along a vale 
ing.” company?” 

Dodds-Sinders gave a gasp and dash- “Certainly! The very thing.” 

■ ‘ hv Tils ‘<An vinrtit T>11 cnW nr. TTi^Vc. 


There, on the hearth-rug before the 
fire lay Donald Hicks fast asleep, beside 
him were two gold fish and a third, im¬ 
paled upon the papercutter, was toasted 

They looked at their unconscious 
guest with various expressions and 
finally Mrs. Dodds-Sinders spoke. 


“I bet you can’t!” chorused three in¬ 
dignant voices. 

Dodds-Sinders, left alone, sank into 
a chair beside Hicks. “You lucky 
pup,” he said enviously. “You ain’t 


Novels That Never Reach Print 


WHO^buvs 


r labor in weeding the possible books 
from the impossible. 

‘ Many people who sv— ^ 


r established ai 


ronder where the 


lar-and-a-half 

is the estimate of a popular London 
publisher. 

Great as is the number of novels pub¬ 
lished, it is only the merest fraction of 
those submitted. Yet the number of 
novel-writers, especially women, is ap¬ 
parently increasing every month. At 
least three-quarters of the novels sub- 
d are the w( ’ 


fringe—find their public. The answer 
is that the library circulation alone is 
generally enough to make the publish¬ 
ing of a new novel worth while; and 
there is always the chance that a book 
will make an unexpected hit. The 

not infallible, and one always hopes 
for the unexpected. 

Of course all the novels published 


If the people who talk of the great 
flood of novels could see the daily show- £ 
er of manuscripts, they would wonder, lixeiy to win success tna 
not at the number published, but at the ed in any other color. 


What Will Lloyd George Do Next ? 



By Linton Eccles 
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inder heaven 


the 


brains of their party. “Who could 
better than Grey?” they asked them¬ 
selves and each other and anybody else 
who would listen. “He is a proved 
statesman and diplomat, and is wonder¬ 
fully well trusted and liked by the 
Tories. What better proof could you 
have that he is the best man we can 
have?” 

Well, ambition has a way of upset¬ 
ting rudely the nice calculations of the 
armchair generals, political, social, mil¬ 
itary and domestic. There are men, 

bitious than Sir Edward, who are heard 

times or more to Grey’s once. The fact 
is, they take care to keep on acquaint- 

in the street, whilst the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary sticks closely to the work of his 
big department and rarely faces the 
mass of voters, even at the seething 
time of a general election. He would 
far rather handle a documental crisis 

fellow members P of the House ot Com- 
mons, and he would rather address his 
fellow members than he would talk 
from a platform to the man with the 
free franchise. 

a lying jade, but sometimes she tells 
the truth. Perhaps she is telling, or 
Anting, the truth about Lloyd George. 

ting the signs together. • Undoubtedly, 
the big little Welshman wants political 
power, and more of it than his present 

he believes himself to be a, if not the’ 

That is obvious because he has led de¬ 
mocracy in Britain already about twice 
as far, comparatively, towards the goal 
of democratic salvation than has any 


him; and you can b 
ofthem-Cobden, Br 


quith—for the purpose of this reckon- 
^ Inevitably, Lloyd^George has the ear 

for the democracy, and he gives, or 
aims at giving^the democracy what it 

persuades it that it wants. He has 




hlt^s probable^that the Chancellor of 
the line of*reform af the Cabinet'and 

and for some time to come. And he 
is in the position of being impatient to 
travel on, with the Cabinet and the 
party applying the brakes. There is a 
good deal that is reason on their side. 
The era of democratic _ reform ushered 
1906^h^ e smas ^ n & liberal victory of 
splendor about it. Men who are apt to 
dismiss the greatest Welshman since 
Owen Glendower’s day in a derisive sen- 

all fireworks and nothing else, but they 
are wrong. For, when you get down to 
the bottom of things, you find that the 
thinking British electors are not in the 
habit of re-electing any party on their 
displays of pyrotechnic politics. 

But this six years’ spell of reform has 
left the public rather out of breath, 
particularly as the public has in various 
ways to pay for the privilege of being 
reformed, and pay in cash, whether it 
is in percentages on property values or 
in three-penny stamps to stick on insur¬ 
ance forms. And it may be that the 
public in Britain is ready for a rest, 

But, say those who agree with the Chan- 
cellor^these reforms were all overdue, 






gerously near an open rupture over 
problem of how many Dreadnougl 
We heard about that time, and for 
first time, of Lloyd George’s new h 
policy plans. He said, you rememt 
during the debates on the famous buu- 
get, that ^the land tax did not^go^far 

liked it to go; and if he didn’t say it 
very ^openly in the ^House^he said it 

Churchill has not said, perhaps has 
been careful not to say, anything about 


— or two other --- 

le deficiency ai ’ 


- , ..re supplied 

___ j _ranged themselves 

unequivocally on the Lloyd George 

me that Lloyd George 
3 job to run the new 

stump for protection: 


wings, or perhaps wj 
all. The time wasn’ 
cient phrase-maker taught us 
But what about Lloyd George as a ? 
Labor leader? It is a very interesting £ 
speculation, if,it isn’t an actual possi- . 
bility. _ The Labor Party in Britain is t 

lion it has ever held, and it is occupy- ] 


i financed by trade union funds; it in¬ 
cludes quite a few of the Liberal and 
none of the Conservative members. 
. Therefore, potentially, Lloyd George 


not big contractors or company promot¬ 
ers or anything else that counts its in- 

Trade union men began, after the 
passing of the payment of members’ 
provision, to say, in different ways, 
“Now, if only we had a leader.” They 
had, and have, leaders, but no leader. 

general, above all a man who can sway 
the people. And Lloyd George can 
sway the people as no one else so far in 
the present generation has done, or ap¬ 
parently can do. And Lloyd George 
can lead the new democratic party in 
Britain if he will. Will he? 

That is the way the reasoning runs, 
and it runs naturally, doesn’t it? The 
idea certainly is not fantastic or far¬ 
fetched. To be acknowledged as It, as 


iss for 


or the fu 


, Pay- 


sentence, Lloyd George’s fu- 
>ng, for though the Chancellor 

with almost Christian-like resignation 
and patience, he has also demonstrated 
vi-— - ~~ 1 -- quick, ar J "- 


ment of Members of Parliame_. _ 

important reform I omitted to mention _ ; _ _ 

before—was introduced, maybe forced, make this one, the" 
into the programme of the Liberal Gov- democrats think he will? “Wait and 
eminent by Lloyd George and his fel- see,” spoke Mr. Asquith upon a sig- 
low democrats. Whatever evils may be nificant occasion, when the people want- 
attached to this system of paying men e d him to say, “Come, I’ll tell you all 
to give their time to the country’s busi- I know.” And it is likelv the Premier 

ness, this £400 a year has opened the : - - 1 ’ ‘ * • - 

way for the democracy to represent it¬ 
self, if it wishes to be so single-minded. 

It. means all the difference between 
going or not going to Westminster fo 
the poor member, and the term “poo 
member” enrolls practically all the Ls 


decisions. Will h< 


„ himself to .... __ 

nant will do. And it is rather 
than likely that if Mr. Asquith, 


* usual to him, would take us in 

* confidence and tell us all he knew 
■ Mr. Llovd George’s ii 
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•ance without i 


It would be as impossible for a worn* 
to live her normal life under abuse 
indifference without svmDathetic coi 

normal beauty anc 

sunshine. This is oi. . „ 

so many wives seek elsewhere the sym¬ 
pathy which their husbands deny 

There are men who think that if 
they do not actually strike their i 
if they provide a house and clo 


When he travels, heroes 



y women indifference 

...— cruelty, if the < 

band shows at least a little an 
now and then. Utter indifferei 




loses her naturalness and spontaneity, 
and self-expression becomes impossible. 
The result is an artificial, flavorless 

Think of the suffering of a wife 
who feels her spirits gradually drying 


tractiveness gradually fading; 
heL™blSt , ed t i”a' e coId,\vel™ ml- 

A lady recently told me that not 
once during several months which she 
spent at the house of friends did she 
spa the husband display the slightest 
»f affection for his "wife, although 


without keen suf- 

Indifference and cruelty are evident 
rms of selfishness, the root of domes- 
— unhappiness. Less evident, per¬ 
haps, is that self-love which many men 
mistake for love of their wives. It is 
a sort of projection of themselves with 
which they are in love. They think 
more of their own comfort, their own 
well-being, their own ambitions, their 
own pleasure, than they do of the high- 


selfish 'in their home li 
believe they are generc 
minds are so focused uf 


civilization would go back to barbarism. 

thing for a husband who, before mar¬ 
riage was always bringing her flowers 
and showing other little evidences of his 

who afterwards seldom 



who is cold and absolutely indiffe. 

to her comfort, pleasure, or happiness. 
Not once in a year does he take her 
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considerate while pursuing the object 
of his regard, could become indifferent 
and cruel after he had secured the 

With many men romance ends with 
marriage, as a hunter’s interest dies 
with the game when he has fired the 
shot that kills. 

If there is any person who needs pity 
in the world, it is the wife who gives 
love and makes perpetual sacrifices in 
return for indifference, neglect, and 
n cruelty. Is i * * 

n to take a b« 

;ourtship, i 
her spirit, and freeze her love by cold, 
heartless indifference and selfishness; to 
wrack her happiness? Can any greater 

life than to see her dream of love, mar¬ 
riage, and a happy home blighted by 
cold-hearted, indifferent, cruel neg- 


atmosphere of 

sr not M 


spicion poison 1 


never have a quarrei. Howi 
husbands and wives occasior 
little differences^ which _ i 


->r snid m 


’ound tl 


a : 

_.^ offend' 

til other, and the husbai 


no real importanc 


tiful; they forget the time when he was 
the one hero picked out of all the sons 
of earth. For a contemptible, petty, 

harshly of each other. Is a little trifle 

of the happiness of a day? How petty 
it is! If people would only stop and 
think, they would be ashamed of them¬ 
selves, and ask each other’s pardon, 
and devote themselves to creating sun¬ 
shine and peace instead of getting of¬ 
fended over tilings that are of no earth- 

“If folks could have their funerals 
and well and strug- 
' ' ’ uldbe!” 


a help.it would be 


Mrs. Perk 
funeral, ’ 

Irown would have felt if si 

-have heard what the minister 

said. “Poor soul, she never dreamed 




lded with Most 


’‘Ttfis’ B 

see; Deacon Brown, h< 

suppose the deacon i 

just his way,—but it’s awful w_ c 

When things wore out or broke, he ac 
ed just as if Mis’ Brown did it herse! 
on purpose; and they all caught it, like 
the measles or the whooping cough.” 

Just think what a woman who has 
half a dozen children has to endure if 
she is obliged to do all her work,—sew¬ 
ing, cooking, washing, and cleaning— 
without even the assistance of a hired 
girl. How long could a man stand this 


cheer? A few days of con- 

__and, especially if their rest 

disturbed at night by sick children. 


le wife si 


le ideal of all that was be 


m little realize how rapidly a 

io!ra“her“ch^erwhen e she e wOTks U ?ikT» 
slave all day and long into the night, 
caring for a large family. Just because 
a wife is- willing to do everything she 
can to help her husband, is no reason 
why he should allow her to ruin her 
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b her of cupation. Many a ] 


nothing more wearing and ex- 
g, nothing which will grind 
—re rapidly than monoton- 

a great variety during the day in ’ ' 




is wife slaves 


t home 


vhat he has left over,—the crumbs, the 
ids. Instead of bringing to 

spirits, he often comes a physical 


in the st( 


r of- 


and rarely gets any variety. How is r im 
she to keep joy in the home for the home 
children, or for guests and friends? roT1 ° 

She is plodding and digging all day 
long, year in and year out, cleaning, 
scrubbing, mending clothes, caring for 
ihe children,—a work which grinds life 
away rapidly, because of the drudgery 

The husband has constant change 
the average wife it is one dull, mono¬ 


mother should be the fountain head of 
joy in the home. 

Many a man is cross and crabbed 
when he comes home, just because his 
wife is not quite as buoyant and cheer¬ 
ful and on tar raining as he thinks she 
ought to be after a nerve-racking, ex¬ 
acting day’s work. What does he do to 
make the evening pleasant for her? 
How many times during the last year 
has he taken his wife out to entertain¬ 
ments or to dinner? When did he 
last take her away on a little trip? 
How long has it been since he brought 
her home some flowers, confectionery, 
a book, or some other little gift which 
would tell her that he was thoughtful 
of her? How often has he given up 
his club, or the society of his compan¬ 
ions, or his own pleasure to remain 
home and help his wife take care of the 
children, or make the evening delight¬ 
ful for his family? 

Ravinpr only the dregs for the home, 

^ ’-\r- i' d i 'drd 
ort-sighted policy. Thous- 


him that is anv good. Then he goes 
’ and he wonders why the child- 
oid him, why they do not run 
and throw their arms about his neck, 
delighted to see him. 

The children know that when such 
a father reaches home their fun is 
pretty nearly over. They do not see 
anything very interesting or attractive 
in his long, tired face. They know 
there is no spring in his dragging, hesi- 
steps. They know there is no 


they hs 

The average modern man has taken 
the cream off his energies during the 
daytime, and brings home only the 
skimmed milk, and this is often very 
sour. Then he wonders why his wife 
is not as bright and as agreeable as she 
used to be! He cannot see the poor, 
mean, miserable, starved part of him¬ 
self Hint lie brings to her. and he ex¬ 
pects her to match it all with the same 


there is the by-product of a 


His weariness and depression ca 
summon forth that happy response; 
they paralyze the children’s play; they 

The fun loving faculties in many 
children are never half developed; 
hence the melancholy traits, the ten¬ 
dency to sadness, moroseness, morbid¬ 
ness, which we see in men and women 
everywhere. These are not normal. 
They are indications of stifled, sup- 

■ i 1 b ”1 1 ’ ' 1 ' r ! H 

1 to be laid at the door of the killers of the 

■ home joy. 


A Bag of Holes 


By Mabel Burkholder 


is one of the nights i 
Irown, bachelor, labored 


some of the joys of. life. He had just 
returned from a neighbor’s house, 
where there were women and children, 
and shouts of youthful joviality, and 
snatches of music; and the bungalow 
on the hill was doubly empty, doubly 

To be sure, *his cat, Clover, sprang to 
meet him from a rafter as he opened 
the woodshed door, and the back-log in 
the kitchen stove still sent out a grateful 
warmth, which took the place of a wel¬ 
come. He struck a light, threw on some 
smaller sticks of wood, patted Clover, 
now rubbing enthusiastically against 

hfa & ai on S ™ - °A C -“ 

there were ala 

"Xteof 

polish this s 
life he had ch 


next town of B-, thirty miles away, 

on a beautifully wooded slope stood 
Sunny Brae, a house — nay, to his 
dreaming vision, a mansion. On either 
side of its broad halls branched off 
rooms, which his fancy furnished as he 
had seen them last, twelve years ago, 

taste could suggest. Before the' house 
lay a shady, sloping lawn, filled with 
the changing scenes of childhood. In 
an orchard at the side a group of mild¬ 
eyed calves poked their noses through 
the pickets, begging a share in the chil- 


rances he had dren’s lunches. 


is education and worldly —his childhood’! 
emed, indeed, a strange Then a cloud 
sen. That during twelve Sunnv Brae. T 
__„_ ..rs of his life, from twen¬ 
ty-one to thirty-three, a young chap, not 
too bad looking, reared in luxury, col¬ 
lege educated, should bury himself 


Thus in flame passed the first picture 




tically 

was an incomprehensible riddle to most 
of his acquaintances. People were fond 
of hunting for the ca-— 
neighbors that very nigh 


had been pry- 


„ family fell on evil 

days. His father was cheated in busi¬ 
ness. He failed, in his old age. The 
proud old aristocrat died of heart-break. 
In two short, terrible years mother was 
gone, children were scattered, home 

Then the third picture of the series 
leapt up out of the flame. 

The old house still stood on the wood¬ 
ed slope, on the winding road that ran 

had stolen his father’s business and ac¬ 
cepted the house as payment for his 
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The young m£ 


ss^sn 


Usurpers seldom prosper and Na- 

the rule. He was a gray-haired man 
when at the height of his roguery. 
Twelve years’ worry over uncertain 

did not work as cleverly as before. 

Lem Brown was one of them. 
Ranching thoroughbred horses is a 
ss. Young Brown grew 
: he never spent, he had 

-Le laid up in a snug place. 

The best of his system of living was 
that he never had to spend. When 
other people, like Nat Darlington, spent 
more than ^they earned, he was always 

spend more and enjoy themselves still 
more extravagantly. Of late years, in 
a quiet way through his lawyer, he had 

the thousands, and taken as security— 
Sunny Brae. Nat was always going to 
pay it hack in a lump when some of 
his schemes worked, but Brown plan¬ 
ned that the lump should be Sunny 

veiling years...... . 

some day he should... 

lington out on the road—he and all his. 
He didn’t know what family he had, 
but he hoped he had a lot of them. 
And he hoped the day they were set out 
would be cold and raining, and that 
they wouldn’t have coats to keep them 


l uary. It would be his New Year’s pres- 

He brushed Clover impatiently from 
i his knee, threw himself on his best 
l horse and galloped into town to consult 
his lawyer, Bute and Son. Like a caged 
■ lion he paced up and down Bute’s office, 
i dictated his wishes to his astonished 
lawyer, watched the letter of doom writ¬ 
ten, signed it with his own signature. 

town^and U is doubtful if the Darling- 

to whom they were indebted. Growing 
boys change rapidly into bearded men, 
and few recognized in the stern, silent 
man, the gay, reckless youth of a dozen 

letters § of cruel blackness, Lemuel 


of death, he decided to follow it up by 
a personal visit. He had received no 
reply,^ and he dreaded lest Darlington 

his best horse S and galloped past the 
town, out on the winding road with the 
beautifully wooded hills. Crowning the 

Sunny Brae. A faint^smoke curled up 
motion did not suggest enough heat to, 
December day. ^Brown^hoped Darling- 
Hitching his horse to an old^tie-post 

man, gray-headed, yet ’with ^a boyish 
bound in his step, walked up to the 




r P He 


with a vengeful thump. The hour 
doom had struck. Why delay the swe 
moment of vengeance? Old Darlin 


in theraldafJimS 
dy came. 


year? No,‘he: 
of Sunny Brae 


stuck at the bottom, was opened, and 
a young woman in a long blue working 
apron looked out suspiciously on the. 
stranger. Lem pawed over the whole 
English language in an attempt to get 
words to express his errand. 

The young woman, who had soft 
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fan? “ 


blue eyes and a marvellc 
amber hair, opened 
he followed her me 
Where was the old n 
was feeling, he wasn't mean enough to 
take out his revenge on this girl. 

“Come in here,” she said, as she 
opened the door into a kind of sitting- 

father’s library. 


“You have foreclosed the mortgage,” 
she said, looking at him with a sort of 
fascinated horror, as if he we 






aa£SijS»« 



She greeted him with her back when 
he entered. He drew the one chair not 
in use up to the fire. 

“I did not expect you until to-mor¬ 
row/’ she murmured, turning. 

“I see the piano is still here,” he 
said shortly. “Who bought it?” 

“I do not know,” she responded 
dully. “A lawyer from town, I think. 
They said he bought most of the valu¬ 
able things.” 

)een the younger. Bute. 
It with him, and so do 

and will 


“They are friends of mir 
)t hurry the things away.” 

“What can it matter,” she cried, turn- 1 
g on him fiercely, “whether the piano i 
... x. _i_i.x-, ee k f rom to-night?” 


“Irene,” he said, “sit down, 
plain the intrusion of my presen< 


mg arm swept across the table, 
he hand that lay white and mo¬ 
on the other edge, and gripped 
te of protests. 


. „ i yourself had planned a 
I’hich was to take place in a few days?” 

“If those precious things had been 
r our mother’s,” she said, with rebellious 
(itterness, “you would have done some- 

“Good heavens!” he interrupted her. 
‘Were the things not my mother’s be- 


, She threw up her fair head haught- 
ilv, but he did not seem to notice his 

ture by its first name so long that it 
came perfectly natural. 

Seeing that he still pointed to a chair, 
she submitted and sat down. He threw 
himself into the one opposite, and they 
faced each other across the long table. 

“I confess,” he said abruptly, “to a 
lifelong hatred of your father. I con¬ 
fess that for twelve years I have been 
trying to ruin him, as he ruined my 

“But,” he threw out his arms across 
the table, as if to bridge the gulf be¬ 
tween them, “so help me, God, I never 
knew that your father had a daughter 
on whom was falling the vengeance I 
was planning for him. Will you give 
me credit for that much humanity? 
Will you say you believe my word?” 

“Are you not saying it?” She had 
leaned back her head and closed her 
eyes in the utterlv weary attitude he 
remembered so well. 

“Heaven knows,” he went on pas¬ 
sionately, “that after I saw you all the 


It seems to me the place and all the 
beautiful things belonging to it were 

Never relaxing the grip of her fin- 
net holds a steel. 

“Just to think,” she continued, 
speaking as if impelled by his will, 


v^ sincerity w 

our^ristence^o'vexyour^iS^T peace?” 

“Happy?” He caught up the word 
passionately. “Happy here? I shall 
not try to live here. The place is full 
of ghosts.” 

Again she opened her eyes wider to 
look at him. 

“Not live here? Not live at Sunny 
family togrthe^aiid rebuild th/old 


beyond recall. I alone 


6 anf left. ^Ha 


ing done without luxuries for 
years, I fancy I shall do without 

- She made no reply. 

“Miss Darlington,” he asked a 
ly, “what plans have you made f 
ture residence?” 

“We stay this winter with an oia 
aunt in town. After that I have no 

“What I am trying to say, though I 
am clumsy about getting it said, is this. 
Do not be in a hurry to leave Sunny 


^eitl 


Again over her wan face spread that 
ashy whiteness, bleaching even her lips 
to the color of chalk. Her head sank 
on one arm of the chair, like a tall white 
chrysanthemum broken on its stalk. 
The word of kindness unnerved her as 
harshness seldom had done. 

Again the man gathered her in his 
“Irene,” he pleaded, on his knees 


under that I am responsible for all hood, 


things that have been left? I know my 
■ generosity comes much too late, that 

have done—but will you?” 

[ “I cannot stay long,” she replied. 
. “The house is too large for us. I can¬ 
not ^keep it going since father, doesn’t 

for your kind intentions, I know it will 
not be long before you will want to live 
in this lovely spot yourself.” 

“A lonely old fellow like me, in such 
a great, grand house as this!” he 
smiled. “Irene, listen. If I ever 

. lotion, say in the spring, 

id fix it up, to put in new 
lid drive the ghosts 
-Irene, arc 


His lips were against, her ear, his 
brown cheek swept her face. 

have to put up with the children—and 
my poor old father.” 

“And you would have to put up with 
a stiff, stern old fellow, whose first youth 



your suffering—the silent, sinister in- [ 
fluence undermining all your happi- 

Of its own free will the little cold 
hand slipped inside his throbbing palm. 

“I didn’t mean to reproach you with 
anything,” she whispered. 


iy unmerciful old tyrant, co 
if my destiny from my chi! 
cannot hate you, though I ha 


and all the gleaming, glistening worl 
seemed to have been made over new- 
as Lemuel Brown pounded down tl 

into old Dr. McMann, dnving out. 
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Gagen, The Painter of the Sea 










Jane Palmer, daughter of John Palmer, 
of Scarborough, Ontario, gave him her 
heart and hand. It was a happy mar¬ 
riage; she became the mother of a son 




d salt, full of poetry and romance— 
id the following yarn he tells:—“The 
Marathon House was situated half-way 


3f Duf- 


fforth 6 


Harbor, and Pettis’i 


th^“Grair r ManL, SU N.B n ™Dark . 

Harbor,” “Dulce Gatherers,” “Herring t 


in Pittsburg, who was staying at the 
hotel, to accompany him to Dark Har¬ 
bor, some seven miles on the other side 
of the Island, to visit the dulce. gather- 

) seaweed for his firm. I was rewarded by 

5 places the famous Captain Q Kidd° w er 
-j x. i-— e b ur ied his lot 
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incessantly round great heat 
streaked and marked grey, tai 
low. Uhii,, I,!- 1 " 1 ' 


Si 

Away across 


er painted by m 


- expressions, and captured the slyness 
and mystery of them all. 

studies in water colors of sea and land, 
made under every possible condition of 
light and shade upon the spot. They 
are fully rendered, so far as colors and 
values are concerned, together^ with the 




and lichen-painted—rising 
.gold aqueous sand—where once tne 
river ran—“desert” they call it; the 
glorious sunshine illuminating every¬ 
thing; and above all the cobalt cerulean 
span of sky—the sky of Canada! It is 
a bit of Fairyland seen through the 
thinnest veil of Nature’s spinning—the 
shimmer of the westering sun. This is 
the superlative degree of Gagen’s pig- 
oomnanson e comparison^ 


melled le 


of the St. Law_ 

er studies are jewels like tl 


ds with fond affection. 

Gagen’s love of flowers has been 
pleasant feature in his life’s history, fc 
he is a skilful botanist and gardener. I 


. His d£ 


it slightly t< 


which betokens humor—few men more 
enjoy a joke—his laughter is hearty 
and good-natured. Strange, perhaps, to 
say, he loves to go alone when he paints 
from the face of Nature. Companion¬ 
ship would distract his attention which 
he rivets upon his outlook. He looks, 
and looks again, at rock and sea and 
sky until he has quite taken in all their 


you a sketch of a lone stone-pine, rooted 
precariously upon a wind-swept rock by 

femininity, and has been many a paint¬ 
er’s sweetheart. Bereft of almost all her 
clothing and weirdly ^ distorted, she 

brella hat—and there she dances to and 
fro in the frolics of the elements—“the 
Merry Widow” of Creihaven. 

Always keenly interested in the do¬ 
ings of the R.C.A. and O.S.A. none of 
their exhibitions have been without his 

he has been the secretary of the O.S.A. 

prise has been*the success of the society. 
In 1893 Gagen was appointed one of 
the Canadian Fine Arts. Commissioners 
to the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago. He acted in the same capacity 
at the Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
1904, and at the Pan-American Exposi¬ 
tion, Buffalo, 1901, where he was 
awarded honorable mention. As a 
member of the Board of the Central 
Ontario School of Art and Design, 
Gagen has given of his best to foster the 
art education of the province. He has 
lately been appointed a member of the 


taken specially—it shows the worthy 
secretary hard at work in his studio, 28 
College Street, painting his picture 
“Rollers”—in this season’s Royal Acad- 


A Bird of Bagdad 


A1 Rashid descended to the Margrav 
August Michael von Paulsen Quigg. 
Quigg’s restaurant is in Fourth 

to have forgotten in its growth. Fourth 
Avenue—born and bred in the Bowery 
—staggers north full of good resolu- 






ies Fourteenth Street i 




for its high-born sister bouleva: 
west, or its roaring, polyglot 

Union Square; and here the 


—?on, recalling the tread of _ 
hosts—Hooray! But now cc 
- :1 -- A and terrible ir~—— 


- the 


shops and laundries and book shops, 
where you see copies of “Littell’s Liv¬ 
ing Age” and G. W. M. Reynolds’ 
novels in the windows. And next— 
poor Fourth Avenue!—the street glides 
into a mediaeval solitude. On each 
side are the shops devoted to “An- 

"’Let us say it is night. Men in rusty 
armor stand in the windows and men¬ 
ace the hurrying cars with raised, rusty 
iron gauntlets. ' Hauberks and helms, 
blunder-busses, Cromwellian breast- 


i plates, matchlocks, creeses, and the 
swords and daggers of an army of dead- 
and-gone gallants gleam dully in the 
ghostlv light. Here and there from a 
corner saloon (lit with Jack-o’-lanterns 
or phosphorus), stagger forth shudder¬ 
ing, home-bound citizens, nerved by 
the tankards within to their fearsome 
journey adown that eldrich avenue lin¬ 
ed with the blood-stained weapons of 
the fighting dead. What street could 
live inclosed by these mortuary relics, 
and trod by these spectral citizens in 
: whose sunken hearts scarce on~ 

> whoop or trarla-la remained? 

Not Fourth Avenue. Not af 
! tinsel but enlivening glories 
i Little Rialto—not after the ecuoiug 
i drum-beats of Union Square. There 
5 need be no tears, ladies and gentlemen; 
i ’tis but the suicide of a street. With a 
- shriek and a crash Fourth Avenue dives 
, headlong into the tunnel at Thirty- 
; fourth and is never seen again. 
i Near the sad scene of the thorough-' 
t fare’s dissolution stood the modest res- 
, taurant of Quigg. It stands there yet if 
vou care to view its crumbling red-brick 
front, its show window heaped with or¬ 
anges, tomatoes, layer cakes, pies, can¬ 
ned asparagus—its papier mache lobst- 
er and two Maltese kittens asleep on a 
bunch of lettuce—if yc 


..,whose cloth 

iced in the yellowest of cof- 
le trail of the Japanese ad- 
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counterfeit sauce foisted upon us by the 
cursed charlatan who assumes to be our 
dear old lord and friend, the “Noble- 

Quigg’s title came through his moth¬ 
er. One of^ her ancestors^was a Mar- 

Tammany braved On account of the 
dilution of his heredity he found that 

potentate nor get a job in the^ity 
Hall. So he opened a restaurant. He 
was a man full of thought and reading. 
The business gave him a living, though 
he gave it little attention. One side of 
his house bequeathed to him a poetic 

him the restless spirit that made him 
seek adventure. By day he was Quigg, 

Margrave—the Caliph—the Prince of 
Bohemia — going about the city in 
search of the odd, the mysterious, the 
inexplicable, the recondite. 

One night at 9, at which hour the 
restaurant closed, Quigg set forth upon 
his quest. There was a mingling of the 
foreign, the military and the artistic in 
his appearance as he buttoned his coat 

and gray beard and turned westward to- 
the city. In his pocket he had stored 
without which he never stirred out of 


at his own restaurant for its face valu 

or^andSesTna coffee^othcre™ 
titled their bearer to one, two, three < 
more days of full meals ; a few were f 
single regular meals; a very few wei 
in effect, meal tickets good for a wee 
Of riches and power Margrave Qui* 
had none; but he had a-Caliph’s he 


he was traversing. Hurrying to the 

ceedingly melancholy and preoccupied 
demeanor engaged in the pastime of 
casting silver money from his pockets 
to the middle of the street. With each 
motion of the generous one’s hand the 
crowd huddled upon the falling largesse 
with yells of joy. Traffic was suspend-. 

mob stooped often to the ground as he 
urged the blockaders to move on. 

The Margrave saw a 


^e concerning abnormal woi 


and took Ins arm. “Come with me at- 
once,” he said, in the low but command¬ 
ing voice that his waiters had learned to 

“Pinched,” remarked the young man, 
looking up at him with expressionless 
eyes. “Pinched by a painless dentist. 
Take me away, flatty, and give me gas. 
Some lay eggs and some lay none. 
When is a hen?” 

Still deeply seized by some inward 
grief, but tractable, he" allowed Quigg 


asked th. „ „ 

“You were throwing smal 
the street for the people t 
after,” said the Margrave. 


“That’s it. You buy all the beer you 
in hold, and then you throw chicken 
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rried. Old Hildebrant is one of 
se funny Dutchmen—you know the 
j -—*ting off bum jokes. 


always getting i 
ot about a milli 


things that he faked 


ifTa* 
Me and Kill have 
hestnuts day after 
lo it? Well, jobs 


bush—And then there’s Laura. 

“What? The old man’s daughter. 
Comes in the shop every day. About 
nineteen, and the picture of the blonde 




harness blacking—think c 
“Me? Well, it’s either m 


th equal. Bill 
is all to the psychopathic about her; and 
me?—well, you saw me plating the 
road-bed of the Great Maroon Way with 

Laura. I was spiflicated, Your TT: ~ L 


“Ho 


»t of what I wouldst. 
? Why, old Hildebrant says to 
Bill this afternoon; ‘Boys, one 


And he hands us a 


o’ Wednesday night to his daughter’s 

for whichever of us goes, for she’s natur¬ 
ally achinsr for a husband, and it’s eith- 
rmr Bill W at son, for old Hildebrant 
likes us both, and wants her to marry 
somebody that’ll carry on the business 
after he’s stitched his last pair of traces. 

“The riddle? Why, it was this: ‘What 
kind of a hen lays the longest?’ Think 
of that ! What kind of a hen lays the 
longest? Ain’t it like a Dutchman to 
risk a man’s happiness on a fool propo¬ 
sition like that? Now, what’s the use? 
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Lee-Enfield 


Moreover, they had the advantage of to be compared with the 
being familiar with the ranges on which or Ross Rifles, 
the match was shot. 0f General Cotton I can say that he 

As one result of this eoutest, and 

largely through the efforts of General Ter^onf who kio™ Mm 

Cotton, the Canadian militia, who had likes and respects him. Of fine charac- 
been armed with the Snider rifle, were ter and straight as they make them, he 
equipped soon after with the Martini- possesses good soldierly instincts. Mil- 
Henry, a pretty accurate rifle, which itiamen generally in Canada view his 
could be used for longer ranges, but it promotion to the supreme command of 
never was a very popular rifle or at all the force with a great deal of pleasure. 


The Future of the Skyscraper 


TH IRTY-EIGHT ^ears ago an Eng- 

poem P which he called “The City of 
Dreadful Night.” It attraeted much 
attention. Long afterwards a bright 
newspaperman, with Thomson’s poem 
in mind, dubbed New York the “Citv of 
Dreadful Height.” 

It’s a good title for a place where 
architecture is more latitudinal than 
longitudinal. It fits a city where a 
giant might walk from roof to roof 
300 feet above the earth’s surface and 
not stretch his legs very much farther 
apart than a six footer does now in strid¬ 
ing on Mother Earth’s bosom. 

Now comes Cass Gilbert, designer of 
the 750 foot Wool worth building, loft¬ 
iest of inhabited structures, and tells 
us that the end is not in sight, that be¬ 
fore the present generation sees the 
limit of height reached it will have to 
learn to stretch its dorsal vertebrae as 
well as its .cervical bones. 

“There isn’t any last word in sky¬ 
scrapers,” says Mr. Gilbert. “The only 

Provided with sufficient base there is 
no reason why a hundred storey build¬ 
ing should not be erected, as far as 
safety is concerned. But the question 


vator can serve about 18,000 square feet 
of floor area. By computing the area of 
the floor space we arrive at the number 


ice taker 


luired. This has proved 
jod service Consequent- 

up by the elevatore, and 
ucutc,_ jLiuux an economic standpoint, 
the height of buildings must be limited, 

able space used by the lifts.” 

In connection with skyscrapers it is 
interesting to note that 
at a certain point in loi 
New^York citjjr, near t 

time t£ "last word™* 

Possibly one of the n 




interi stinj 
^vhe ^contrast 

and the Park Row building. In its 
time, a decade or so ago, the Park Row 
building was one of the wonders 
of the universe. With its twin 
towers, rearing themselves aloft to the 
height^of ^382. feet above the sidewalk, 

midst of lower edifices. P But near by 
rises—serene, majestic, beautiful—the 
elongated bulk of the Woolworth build¬ 
ing, almost twice as high. In your 
mind’s eye place beside the latter struc- 


3 top floor have to ke< 
near mm a tan Jr of oxygen to revi 
him if overcome by the rarefied atmc 
phere, or will doctors send their ailii 
patients to inhale mountain air on tl 
top of a. skyscraper? 


The Best Selling Book of the Month 



By The Editors 


CANADIAN BEST SELLERS. 

1. The Net, by Rex Beach; 2. Their 
Yesterdays, by Harold Bell Wright; 
3. Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town, 
by Stephen Leacock; 4. The Hollow of 
Her Hand, by George Barr McCut- 
cheon; 5. The Master of the Oaks, by 
Caroline Abbot Stanley; 6. Between 
Two Thieves, by Richard Dehan, 
AMERICAN BEST SELLERS. 

1. Their Yesterdays; 2. The Arm 
Chair at the Inn; 3. The Street Call¬ 
ed Straight; 4. Where There’s a Will'; 
5. The Harvester; 6. The Melting 
of Molly. 


fame and fortune of Rex Beach, author 
of “best sellers.” 

That was eight years ago, after he 
had been buffeted about—promoting, 
prospecting, speculating — in various 
parts of the States and Alaska. He was 
“sometimes poor and then aeain broke,” 


” for he was always^, fighting 
understood the fine points of 

ot let Beach himself tell 
any financial enterprise,” 


ketchi . 


slaughter. No matter how evil my for. 
tunes I knew they were certain to get 

a chance on the \rick industry, al¬ 
though knew nothing about fire 

I could tell a brick from a nosegay of 
pink nasturtiums, I took on an inter¬ 
est in a contracting business. We built 
furnaces, erected chimneys, and : 
led power plants. I knew less 

XV.:. xu- n f did . ’ • " ’ • ’ 

.. director . . 

nobody dared to tell m 
ing very well, thank you, 

less. ^ He proudly 


than I did about fire brick, but 
” " ■’ veral com- 

nn- when a 
perfect 


displayed to me i 


company’s trade journal. 

“ ‘Do they pay money for that stuff?’ 
I asked in alarm. 

“ ‘They do,’ said the proud friend. 

carry anything, not even a suitcase full 
of brick samples. Why should I sell 
fire brick for a living after that? I asked 
myself. So I sat down, and man¬ 
handled a piece about Alaska. I sent 
it to one ot the big New York maga¬ 
zines, thinking to start it at the top 



and let it work down to the Poultry- 
man’s Review by the natural law of 
gravitation. But the big magazine took 
it; and the big magazine editor came 
out to Chicago to see me. He introduc¬ 
ed me to a lot of nice-looking literary 
people who, it seems, aid him in his 
nefarious job of publishing a maga¬ 
zine every 30 days. ‘This is Beach,’ he 
said to tnem. Ik ' " 1 


ich Beach!’ they ecL_ 
i. The evil was done. 


id looked bash- memorable 


1. They 




und the room until there 

author. I went to Chicago, rented a 
blank office in the Fine Arts building 
(I chose the name purposely), locked 
myself in, and wrote ‘The Looting of 
Alaska’—20,000 words. Just like that. 
Then I started ‘The Spoilers,’ also a 
nice batch of short stories. 

“My appearance in New York with 

'literary Torld/’there^ah-^it. 1 ^ life 
a dream, a bewildering d 


money—editors, theatrical managers, 
everybody. My slogan was ‘How dare 
you have money Gimme that I’—with 

Well, he has 
in the money e\ 
work, “The Net, 

mises to eclipse previous records in 
P °“Th°e fit” - - ’— 






the little-known island, its picturesque 
scenes and quaint native types. All 
this, however, is secondary to the in¬ 
terest which centres round Martel’s de¬ 
termination to prove his independence 
of the Mafia. Despite threatening mes¬ 
sages, the headstrong young Count re¬ 
solves to celebrate his wedding with 

made, with the help of the Italian sol¬ 
diery, to capture the senders of threaten¬ 
ing letters signed uniformly “Belisario 
Cardi”—a name behind which is con- 
mysterious personality almost 
ously feared by the peasants. 


-hile, B1 ., . 

fallen hopelessly in love with A^artel’s 
bride to be—Margherita Ginini, Coun¬ 
tess of Terranova, a magnificent golden¬ 
haired, radiant girl of ardent tempera- 
man* anr l ni«q 0 usly of the Saracen 

A1 “ wedding, Blake, 
nt’s confidential 



jKwamoP 1_ 

Norvin Blake, the central figure, 
meets in Paris, a Sicilian nobleman of 
about his own age—Martel Savigno. 
Norvin goes, eventually, to Sicily 


~te Countess, *who has sworn to hunt 
down the murderers of her lover. At 


fts to New Orleans, and for a space 
i loses the sense of the mysterious, 
ioding fatefulness which Mr. Beach 
works so well into his handling of Sici¬ 
lian crime, and the thing becomes 
rather a sordid affair of American back 
streets, where flippant detectives run 
down their quarry, jesting grimly the 
while. Norvin Blake has become presi¬ 
dent of the Cotton Exchange, a man of 
note and authority. Since his final de- 
**- ' ' : deliberately 




s still plays altogether ha 


lerits. It is a hard thing 
stective tale and a love story 
ne pen, and it is hardly to 

I ^icara^i* 


' rightly, Si 


ife; Bernie Dreux, the fastidious elder- S ttotenL paSioT TuSjLfiZ 
Y b eau of aristocratic descent, and Myra sa ges of the story lead through a series 
fell Warren, his half-sister—piquant, of scenes, portraying vigorous action, as 



forth laughter and affection. And their 
other things, klyra Nell is’half STlove 
events brings the Countess Margherita 




st be admitted that she 


—the mobbing *of the prison and a 
lynching scene which, whether one likes 
its details or not, is certainly one of the 
most powerful pieces of writing that 

On the whole, however, “The Net,” is 
a^storv that is calculated to absorb one’s 

led with the subjection to the spell. 
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the way from the Rocky. Mountains to 
Monterey, you will see Southern In¬ 
most wonderful work with their hard 

If you want to come back to the 
Northland by easy steps and stops you 
can travel up the Coast to “Frisco 
town,” then on up the Shore Line to 

wet,” you can take the good ship 


teresting sail up the Sound, the grand¬ 
est, wildest salt-water sail on any ocean. 

journey—the New National Transcon¬ 
tinental, the Grand Trunk Pacific—up 
the Skeena, through Central British 
Columbia, by the banks of the Fraser,” 

Robson (13,700 feet) the highest 
mountain in the Canadian Rockies. 
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